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ABSTBACT 

Drawing on the analogy between the linguistic 
Romanization of Europe and the Hispanization of America, this paper 
attempts to investigate the validity of the so-called sabstream 
theory to account for the development and diversification of the 
Romance languages* Phonetic peculiarities of Spanish in America are 
analyzed, and it is concluded that substratum influences do not 
adequately account for these features* Therefore, it is deduced that 
the substratum theory as an explanation of the transformation of 
Latin into the Romance languages is not confirmed by the development 
of Spanish in America* (Author/AH) 
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ccrrc-i^iJiKG TII2 i?;:\:u2::ge or native: A::.;rican laucuagsg 

CO 

Oil AMiiRICA?: SPANISH* 
!:inoe the sixteenth century, ctudents ox language have coen 

O 

r— I av:are that the Homancs languages v;ere modern forms of Latin that 
C2 

b7 divercent development had become different lar^ages. But 
already in the sixteenth century, as nov/, philologists ;vere not 
content siaply to record this fact. They v/cinted an explanation, 
a cauoe for language chari^e in general and for the occurrence of 
different chajnges in different places. The explanation put forth 
by raany at that time was that the barbarian inva "ons that had 
destroyed the P.cnan Ifeipire had alao caused the corruption of the 
lar^^raage. But as early as 1612 it v/as proposed that not only 
the barbarian (^'l-eimanic) inva^ders v;ere responsible foz" the 
"corri-iption" of Latin. Cne must acsune, it v;as proposed, that 
when Latin v;as first brought to the ccnquered provinces of the 
r;:cpire, the inhabitants of those provinces niust have learned it 
soniev/hat imperfectly, retainir^g sons features of their native 
languages, especially features of pronunciation: i.e., a foreign 
i:ccent* 

That both pre-Latin lan^a^^es (like Gaulish in ?rance and 
Iberian in ?;pain) and the languages of the later Germanic in- 
v?..der3 (the ?rar*:cs in France, the Visigothi^ in f.pain) caused the 
brcaxdov/xi of Latin into the Romance languages seams to have been 
A ron.-^rally accepted ofc the begirxning of the 19th century • Later 
in the contrary it v;af.: c?.ear to uost scrioas r.tudont'o of l^Jiguage 
th'-^-t iingu.l:/i:i.c char^;G can and coe.- occur t:u-"fc^- v/ithout any ex- 
tcrris.1 precGurci;* but th^ idoa that lin/i-aicLio ch?i:igo can be 
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•prouiced by contact between ciiiierent languages v/as still re- 
•'"'.iriod rjici the tsms substratuni and Guporstratuin v/ere coined fco 
d33i^nate what v;ere assuned to be tv;o clearly distinct types of 
langua^ce contact* Substratum and cuperstratun cane to be aefined 
in terms like these: "A superstratum is an invading group that 
blonds into another group already inhabiting a territory and 
i.rpea:xing another language, l^lien the relationship is reversed, 
•.;hen it is the settled group that gives up its lajiguage, even 
though it is numerically stronger, one calls it a substratum." 
(Von Vrartburg 1943) "By substratum I mean a linguistic layer 
which is eventually superseded by. the language that comes to 
predominate; in the same sense a superstratum is a linguistic 
layar on top of the predominating language. Thus, e.g., Keltic 
iC' the substratum of Latin in Gaul, while Prankish is its super-- 
stratirn.^ (Pulgram 1955) Some scholars (e.g. Blaylock 1960, 
l370 1973) have pointed out that if substratum and superstratum 
are thus understood, there is really no linguistically significant 
difference betv;een them, that the only reaj^ difference is whether 
the ''ittra.tum" language v;as being used already in a given terri- 
tor5' ;vhen the »'nain-stream" language v/as brought in or the "main- 
stream'' language ivas already there when spealcers of the stratum" 
ls;r..pic»ge arriv'-ed. But in spite of the undis criminating defi- 
nition and aside from the metaphorically implied layers, ^ there 
i:. 3 Ji^tincticn betv/een the t.vo concepts, usually unstated, 
o:"t::n n.orG or lr?ro unconsciously held by scholars ;vho seem to 
•..or^: v.ith explicit dofinitionc in tei-ms of chronologically 
C'.plicC layer:-* J^ccauso th'j ^;ubstratum speakers of the Roman 
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iinipire were conquered peoples and were, in the ordinary case, 
far more na^aerous than the Roman administrators, merchants and 
settlers v/ho caT.e into their territory (and froni -.vhom they 
learned the Latin language) , Romance scholars hold implicit in 
their concept of substratixia that substratun languages are the 
languages of subjugated peoples who learn a nev; language fron a 
socio-politically doninant group represented by only a relatively 
email nuaber of persons* And since in the Ronance-spealcing 
v;crld the superstratum languages are chiefly the languages of 
the Geraanic invaders v/ho conquered various areas during the 
5th to the 7th oenturtes, superstratum language is understood 
to be the language of a conquering and temporarily politically- 
doniinant minority. Thus as actually used, the terms substratum 
and superstratum have not only a rather unimportant chronological- 
geographical meaning but also an important sociolinguistic 
nignificance v.hich should of course be made explicit and be 
clearly distinguished from the other meanings* Even more im- 
portant, however, is that most scholars conceive of superstratum 
iraluence as ordinary linguistic borrovdng, the voluntary, more 
or less conscious imitation of words, turns of phrase, etc* of 
another language: the sort of thing v/e can see happening under 
ovr Q:%n eyes today (as v/hen English spealcers start usir^: Spanish 
?:itio , Pla^a, or Fr. c haise longue , etc* or v;hen Fx^^nch spe^iccrs 
cr'.opt from I^nglish La jjasz, 1^ v/oelvGnd , etc.) But substratum 
int'luencG ic thought of ar: unintentional, unconcciouc carr;>''ovcr 
of native lan{-:;La{:G speech habits into the no;; ian{aiage. It i::, 
iu :;hort, ir.iporfoct Icarninr:, cpcciiing the novi lan^^oiage with a 



Sor^^ijn cucent — a tiling quite uifierent from ordinary llinguicbic 
borro/'ing, v/Viich lingiiicts underntend v;g11, arid nore f::lvin to 
creclisation, which is poorly understood* 

In the Roraance speaking countries of :Surope, vrhcrc little 
ic knovrn of the pre-Latin languages "but their nomes and v-here 
the first attestations of the Romance languages appear 700 to 
1000 years after the presumable extinction of the substratum 
languages, it is easy for substratum enthusiasts (substrato- 
insniacs) to attribute all sorts of sound changes to substratum 
influence* (E.g., ?r. [uj > [uj^as in cupa > Sp. cuba but ?r. 
cuve , has been attributed to Gaulish; and Sp [f] > [h], as in 
faculare > rp>' hablar vs* Port, falar, furnus > Sp* homo vs. 

is claLnied to be due to the inability o:.* the Iberians 
to pronounce [fj, to cite but two cases out of a dozen or more* 
Of course, there have also been skeptics, v;ho have objected to 
the facile attribution of sound changes to practically unlcno\m 
Ic^nruages; but in raost instances lack of decisive evidence has 
prevented them from making an airtight case* 

The Hispanization of Ajr.erica is in many ways analogous to 
the Romanization of Europe, but much of the information that 
ve lack in the case of Zuropean Homanization is knov.ai or can he 
found out in the car>e of the Kispanization of Latin ilmerica* 
Conc'oriuentiy it s;hould fc^ easier to show whether important 
features of bhe indigenous languages have survived, said it should 
bo ^cc:;iblo to fora some judgment about the validity/ of the 
ro-callod ?:ubnt7ratum theory as a ccxioe of the charvjes and 
cUvorf^ificfrtiou of the l!omance languagerj* 
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Tharo have, in fact, besn plenty of attributions of Latin 
/r;erican peculiarities - especially of pronunciation - to the 
influence of native American lan^ages. Before mentioning any 
of them, however, I v.dsh to remark that the two best-fciown 
feati.ires of American Spanish are not and never have been 
attributed to Indian influence • I refer to the general Spanish • 

Ar.erican lack of distinction betv/een /O/ and /s/ (as in cazar/ 

i 

casar , cierra/sierra ) and-^'betv/een /A/ and /y/ (as in nalla/naya ) . 
These features are fully cccoimted for in the history of 
Peninsular Spanish and need not detain us. 

The first notable attempt to explain American phonetic 
features as the result of Indian influence was the work of a 

Gorman phonetician named Rudolf Lens, published in 1893. Lenz 

/ 

came to the remarkable conclusion, that "in the main, the Spanish 
spoken by the common people of Chile is Spanish v/ith Araucanian 
counds*" Lens'c opinion w^as accepted by I.Ieyer-Lubke, the leading 
Romance philologist of his generation, who cited it in his. 
influential Introduction to Romance Linguistics in 1901, and by 
Gtto Jeopercen, v/ho discussed it as a clinical case in his 
Lan^^iiage of 1921 • 

That Lenz succeeded in convincing Llayor-Lubke and Jespercen, 
• ho \.ere both generally skeptical of substratum influence, is 
to the credit of his ability to present a persuasive case, not 
to hic3 abilities as a, Hicpanist^ It seenc that" Lens cane to 
Chile v/oli trained in phonetics but with only a classroon 
kno',/led{;^ of Spanish. Ke observed features in Chilean pronuncia- 
tion that ho had not •:no;.n about, and he presented then in 'a 
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ton;* .:iov:oj:raph to£:ether v/ith facta about the conquest and 
:;:.txl3/.icnt oi Chile which he thoufrht had favored the $rarvival 
of Araucanian speech habits. The chief Chilean features 
attributed to Araucanian by Lens where affricated pronunciation 
0- /tr/ (otro, tren ) y assibilated pronunciation of /rr/ (carro, 
p or ro ) J and aspiration of syllable-final /s/ ( misrao y hast a , 
bo^Krue) • The fact that Lenz called this last *'the nost notable 
of all Chilean changes'' and ^^the most curious aspect of Chilean^ 
phonetics*' io enough to destroy his credibilitjr in the eyes of 
anyone even slightly familiar with Hispanic dialectology, for 
the aspiration of /s/ is comon to almost half of Spain and most 
of the lowland areas of Spanish i\inerica. In normal • unaffected 
speech it is px-obably used by more speaicers than the supposedly 
noiTial [c]. All the other supposed Araucanian substitutions of 
Ohilean Spanish are also v;idespread in the Spanish-speaJcinr 

occurrin^ir both in Epain and in other points in Spanish 
America* 

Opanich pnd Latin .teerican scholars attaclred Lenz's thesis 
c.lr.ic::t at once, but it continued to be cited for over four decades 
until /-jriado Alonso in 1939 e::2nined and carefully refuted every 
detail ox it. One cannot help lamenting the effort that was 
required to undo what never should have been clone in the first 

/-rauc^nian subctratur.i influence on the Si)aniGh of Chile is 
f 'wi'Lvnately nov/ a dead iscue, but there are other car;es that L.re 
ctill rlxvo, soiV.G in fact newly conceived* Just ton yoaxs a^o 
t>e, ''j'.;or5i:;h Hinpanir^t and phono/cician Bertil I.^aQxiber^: attributed 

# 
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to A::t9C infTuence the Central Lloxican tendency to trill cj^llaole- 
final /r/ ( parte , hablar ) and to omit unstreosed vov;9ls betv/een 
/c/ or /g/ and final /s/ ( lonches , rraciag ) . A i:e:d.can phoneti- 
cian inmediately countered the first by pointing out that Aztec 
haa no r at all, either trilled or flapped* Early Aztec borrov;- 
ings from Spanish replaced both /r/ and /rr/ by /l/ ( xenola , xalo 
for senora and jarro ) > It could also have been pointed out that 
there is nothing particularly Llexican about /rr/ in syllable-* 
final position, I have observed it in Spaniards, Argentinians , 
and many others; and also in Portuguese . spealcers from both 
Portugal and Brazil* 

As for the natter of lonches etc>, it is apparently a recent 
innovation, for it was not mentioned in an excellent description 
of Ilexicar* pronunciation written at the turn of the century • 
r.crcover, it is in conflict with the structure of Astec, which 
pernits only one consonant at the end of a syllable. 

It has alv/ays struck me as incongruous that substratum 
lan^;uages should be invoked for conservation as well as for 
change^ but it has been done both for Latin in Spain and for 
Spanish in Llexico* Intervocalic /d/ tends to weaken and fall 
in nost varieties of Spanish, including the supposedly pure 
varieties of r.iadrid and Bogota; /-s/, as I mentioned 

earlier, is aspirated in much of the Spanish-^spealcing world* 
The central plateau of LIe>:ico, however, does not share those 
bondoncies* Because it preserves both /-tr-/ and /-rs/* it is 
Lcid that these Bounds arc reinforced (not merely preserved), 
anci the reacon is A^^tec substratum^ Astec had /s/ but so did 
: rnnish when :*e:cico w^as conquered* Astec did not have /d/, 
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hov;evGr, cc it ir imposi^ible to understand hov; Astec can bo 
ro:jpo.naible for the allc£;odly reinforced /-d-/ of highland 
I!9::io<in opanich* 

There is only one area of Latin Anerica where the assumption 
CI indigenous influence on pronunciation seems at least 
plausible, nainely Paraguay. In that coixntry Guaranx is said 
to have equal prestige with Spanish and to be spoken hy nearly 
all the population. Nevertheless, even for Paraguay the alleged 
influences are minor - aL^ost trifling - and they are contested. 
Bortil r.IaLnberg states that ^'Paragua^/am intonation is verj'' un- 
Spanir;hJ* This is vague and proves nothing. There are con*- 
siderable intonational differences in Spain itself. At the 
least, one v/ould have to analyse the intonational patterns of 
GuaraniT spealcers who have not been exposed to the influence of 
::pajiish and conipare then with the pa^tterns of Paraguayan Spanish 
rnd non-Paraguayan Cpanish. Although the case is admittedly 
quite different, v;e should consider ho-v much we would be 
ir/cressed if a Polish phonetician were to tell iis that the 
intonation of Alberta English has been influenced by Blackfoot, 
because it is not li::o the intonation of London English. 

r.aLT.berg also claims that Paraguayan affricated pronunciation 
of /y/ (mayo, pars^;uay o . hu,ye) ojid an alveolar pronunciation of 
/t/ :ind /d/, vhich he has observed) are Guaranx features. The 
iirfi^ of thOL^c may be due to the conservative influence of 
•:'jhool t'jachorr; './he ezccrfxrate tue distinction between vowel 
v'j'..a:. (X:yOf l9Xy ^tc.) and vowel t yod -r vov;el (le^^o^, onsaye , 
c"co.) a v.ir:tinction \;hicli tends to be lost in maiiy p?:.aces. 
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^::pecially anon^; unedi.catod spealvorc* Or it no.y be e. Spanich 
rc;-ionaliGn that is pref^ei^vcd in Parar,x;ay, for ariricated /y/ 
ha:j bssn recorded in manj- other parts of the opani^h-spealcing 
v'crld. ::oreover, Paul CcGsa-no has argued that early descrip- 
tions: of Gixarani do not Geen to indicate that Cuarani had the 
ifound in question. Hence it seems possible that rjpanish may 
have influenced the pronunciation of- Guarani rather than 
vice versa. 

The alveolar /d/ and /t/ are also open to doubt. After 
r.orxtioning the tv/o sounds in general, I.talmberg sesnis to hedge 
a little, eiaphasising their alveolaritj'- only after /r/. Since 
/r/ is al'.vays alveolar or even post-alveolar (it cannot tie 
pronounced as a dental) there's nothing surprising or un-Spanish 
about the assinilaticn of a following /t/ or /d/ to the sa-ne 
point of articulation. And Cassano, again, questions whether 
Guarani sounds could have produced the alleged effect, pointing 
out that Guarani /t/ and /d/ have been described as palatal, 
not c^lveolar, and their distribution is quite different from 
that of Spanish /t, d/. 

In siun, v;-e find that in almost every case of alleged 
cubstratun influence the investigator has operated vdth in- 
fji-ifficient Irno-.vledge of Hispanic dialectology and/or ignorance 
cf the alleged substratur. language, attributing to the influence 
of an indigenous language characteristics v/hich origir^ated in 
r-Jpain c-nd/or -vhich the indigenous le^iguage did not (or does not) 
r;ocsor::. 'j?hus v;e cone dov,n from :^udolf Lon::'s "Lipanish spo .en 
♦.•Itl^ Ar^ucanian sounds" eighty years ago to a fov/ alr.oist im- 
■;!c:-c-:;ptiblc ch&nge^ in point:: of articulation v;hich perhaps 
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^ ■-'^'•"^ PJi^i pcrhiipc) ma-r bs dua to impo-'foct lGarnii\- of Cpani£:ii 
b" r.ntivs opoalcerc of ir.di^jsnous ixioriccm lan^a^^os. 

In rogard to vocabularj^, the situation asens to be entirely 
Jiff -rent, for ;lnerican Spanish ajid Portuguese contain hundreds 
of Indian v;ords. I car.no t go into this natter nov; because I 
havG used up all my tine talking about pronunciation. I v;ant to 
point out before closirag, hov;ever, that even in vocabulary v/e 
(10 not seen to have much, if in fact an;^ substratun influence 
in the sense of involuntary persistence of native speech habits 
because of imperfect learning of the new language. V/hat we 
have is simple linguistic borrovang, nuch greater in scale but 
not different in kind from the process by which North American 
.•inrrlich acquired words like hickor:; , pecan , chiTsmunl: , moose, 
nus::rat, skunk., totem , sauaw , moccasin , tomahawk , teepee . 
}J::actly like the Anglo-.American borrowings, the Spanish-American 
borrowings fjenerally are names of plants, animals, features of 
the lend, or of Indian culture, for which the Europeans had no 
words before thoy arrived. In both the English and the Spanish 
cacec the words were adapted coaple-sely to the phonetics of the 
I>arop5?-n language, and words from various Indian lar^ages were 
adopted and thought of n.o simply Indian, v.lthoul distinction as 
to particular language,* and usually the first native term adopted 
■:or a thing hccrj^io the na:r.a for that thing, no matter v±at other 
torr.ir worr! not later. (V,o wo call a Blackfoot house by the 
■;'-_:ota rord tovjc, and a i;e:;ican may refer to his girlfriena 
•..•it:i -ci:o Ouoohua ;.ord chivia.) Thus oven though ;.:e::ican has a 
riv"/,v- C.C A:',t-c wor-J.i; n-culiar to it:;olf (car.ote. hole, si nsonto , 
'^'iklPl^-lf '-tc) p-ivl •"oruvi:::! hac certain special words fro.r. 
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^.vxohua, etc*, the Carib or Araval: vordc c anoa > cacique t huracan, 
t' VcacO t uvjxz arc ub-od almost over^r.vhere; far frcrri their origin 
ill the Antilles, ac arc the Airtec v;ord^ tor-ate > chocolate > 
c: ;ca.o > p etatO y tanal and the Quechua words condor , nuina, coca, 
naroa # 

It appearc, in c-hort, that native Americans, although far 
noro niunerous than their Spanish conquerers, changed Spanish 
vor:,^^ little, if at all, by their failure to learn the invaders • 
lancraa^e well, that the only items of the Indian languages that 
have cone into American Spanish arc those that Spanish speakers 
voluntarily accepted, and that therefore the so-called substratrun 
thoor^^ as^ explanation of the transformation o,*" Latin into the 
Homcnce lanpjia^es is not confirned by the development of 
bpo-nish in America^ 

Herbert J. Isso 

The University of Cal^-^ar 



